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THE MIAMI CONFERENCE ON GRADUATE EDUCATION 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 
DALBIR BINDRA 


VicGill University 


In December 1958, at the invitation of the American Psychological 
Association, 120 psychologists gathered at Miami Beach to discuss the 
problems of graduate education in psychology. They ranged in age 
from about 30 to about 70; the dates of their Ph.D.’s were spread 
between 1921 and 1955; the institutions from which they obtained 
their Ph.D.s varied from Louvain and Cambridge to the University 
of Toronto and the Los Angeles Division of the University of California; 
their main jobs were in universities, hospitals, or governmental agencies; 
all 21 divisions of the APA were represented, with 36 members from 
Division 3 (Experimental) and 60 from Division 12 (Clinical); there 
were 42 diplomates in clinical, 10 in industrial and 5 in counselling 
psychology; 6 of the group were women. It was a fairly representative 
group of North American psychologists. 


The Miami Conference followed a number of other conferences 
and seminars on various aspects of graduate training in psychology 
held during the past ten years under the joint sponsorship of the APA 
and the interested foundations and governmental agencies. Perhaps 
the first of the earlier conferences Was the Boulder Conference (1949) 
on the training of clinical psychologists, and the most recent one was 
the Estes Park Seminar (1958) on training for research in psychology. 
The most general aim of the Miami Conference, as of the others before 
it, was to evaluate current policies concerning graduate education and 
to point to what appear to be desirable courses of action for the future. 
As the problems of graduate education are being discussed actively 
in Canada (e.g. 3), this report on the Miami Conference may be of 
some value to CPA members. However, it should be pointed out that 
this report presents the main impressions of only one participant. (The 
other Canadian participant was Professor C. Roger Myers.) 


In general it was a good conference. Preparations were effective; 
the organizers had provided every participant in advance with copies 
or abstracts of articles relevant to graduate education. Everyone worked 
hard; from nine to six, plus homework. Some fairly basic issues were 
delineated and clearly defined during the meetings, and the representa- 
tives managed to discuss most of the issues from a variety of points 
of view. There was considerable agreement on several points, but agree- 
ment seldom reached embarrassingly close to unanimity. The discus- 
sions were carried out in the light of historical, economic, and political 
realities. Unfortunately, however, the concern of some participants 
about psychology’s competition with medicine, sociology, and social 
work for money and prestige occasionally became quite excessive, and 
other participants were prompted to assert that psychology must not 
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become “imperialistic”. Of course, as at any conference, some rep- 
resentatives spoke more than others, but, in general, all were able to 
voice their opinions, either in formal or informal discussions. 


The problems of graduate education in psychology had been 
grouped into five topics: (1) roles or functions for which psychologists 
should be trained, (2) “common core” or pre-specialization background 
for Ph.D. training, (3) training for specialities, (4) sub-doctoral training, 
and (5) accreditation, evaluation, and certification. After some pre- 
liminary discussions the Conference settled down to the routine of 
discussing One topic per day. The 120 participants were divided into 
six equal discussion groups: the membership of the groups was rotated 
each day. Each group had a chairman and a recorder. The record of 
the discussions of each group was passed to the editor-of-the-day, who 
digested the group reports and wrote a report on the day’s topic. His 
report and the summaries of the records of all the groups were mimeo- 
graphed overnight and made available to the representatives early each 
morning. A number of ad hoc committees and groups were appointed 
(and self-appointed) from time to time to draw up a particular proposal 
or to write a minority opinion or to define clearly some issue. Follow- 
ing the discussion of the five topics, a detailed discussion of the reports 
of the editors was carried on in a number of plenary sessions during 
the last two days of the Conference. Perhaps the best way to describe 
the work of the Conference is to summarize the main observations, 
considerations, and conclusions with respect to each of the five topics. 


ROLES FOR WHICH PSYCHOLOGISTS SHOULD BE TRAINED 


For better or for worse, the term “psychologist” has come to 
denote not only the teacher and researcher in the field of psychology 
but also those persons who are primarily concerned with serving the 
community with their psychological knowledge and skills. In some 
cases no clear distinction between these academic and applied or pro- 
fessional roles can be made, and indeed the same person may sometimes 
be competent in both roles. Whether by intention or circumstance, 
most psychology departments have assumed responsibility for educating 
for both these roles. 


The Conference noted that professional roles of psychologists have 
greatly multiplied in recent years, resulting in heavy demands for 
psychologically trained personnel for a variety of jobs. In this con- 
nection there appeared to be general agreement on two points. (a) Since 
the needs of society are in a state of constant flux, as seen in the changes 
in job structures, education in psychology should not be planned in 
terms of the requirements of existing professional jobs. It must be 
flexible and appropriate to a variety of situations if the danger of train- 
ing for jobs that no longer exist is to be avoided. (b) Some jobs, for 
example, equipment designer, rehabilitation counselor, and guidance 
worker in schools, may require training only in limited areas of psycho- 
logy. Psychology departments can best contribute to the training for 
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specialized jobs by collaborating with appropriate disciplines (engineer- 
ing, education, etc.) and by offering to provide instruction in relevant 
areas of psychology for students in those disciplines. “In this way 
relevant contributions from psychology might find their way into the 
preparation of many individuals who could utilize psychological skills 
without placing upon psychology departments the full burden of their 
training.” (From the daily summary.) 


Professional training for the roles of industrial psychologist, clinical 
psychologist and school psychologist, which apparently require long 
and extensive training in psychology, posed a real issue at the Con- 
ference. One proposal was to separate at the graduate level the train- 
ing for the academic roles from training for the various professional 
roles, developing a Psy.D. or some such degree for the latter roles. A 
few, including the author, favoured this view. However, it was speci- 
fically rejected by several groups; in general, the sentiment appeared 
to be against it so overwhelmingly that it was dismissed without any 
serious consideration. 


Some of the advocates of separation of training gradually moved 
into supporting a second proposal. According to it, all graduate students, 
who intend to obtain a Ph.D., should go through the same basic pro- 
gram of courses (e.g. in experimental, abnormal, personality theory, 
social) and research work, as traditionally required of Ph.D. candidates. 
After their fundamental training, those interested in clinical, industrial, 
or any other applied field could easily become competent in their 
chosen field with a few months of on-the-job experience or internship. 
The supporters of this course of action stressed the fact that some of 
the leading clinical and industrial psychologists today are persons who 
were educated in this way. This view, too, received little support. 


A third proposal was the most popular. According to this view, 
psychology departments, in addition to producing academic psycho- 
logists, should aim at developing academic-professionals or scientist- 
professionals who would be competent to do research although their 
main function would be in a service capacity. As Cook (2) has said 
in a recent article, such a model envisages the professional psychologist 
to be “one who can choose sound procedures and reject worthless ones 
because he can react critically to the evidence behind new theories and 
methods — in short, an alert and constantly growing, rather than a 
passive and stagnating, member of his profession” (2, p. 636). This 
scientist-professional model was originally proposed (/) for the training 
of clinical psychologists; however, most of the participants of the Miami 
Conference seemed to assume that this model was suitable for other 
professional areas too. Unfortunately, this implicit assumption resulted 
in a failure of the Conference to work out explicitly the applicability 
of such a model for other areas of applied psychology, such as coun- 
selling and industrial psychology and human engineering. The Con- 
ference was dominated by considerations of training in clinical psycho- 
logy, to the neglect of other applied fields. 
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“COMMON CORE” IN PH.D. TRAINING 


A number of groups prepared lists of background subjects (““com- 
mon core” subjects) which are required of all students before they start 
to specialize, as prescribed in the Ph.D. programs of the different insti- 
tutions represented in the group. These lists typically included courses 
in history, statistics, research design, learning, and personality. While 
this communality in the programs of various institutions was found to 
exist, the almost unanimous opinion of the Conference was that it should 
not recommend a basic list of common core subjects for all institutions. 
The consensus was that it is the responsibility of the individual depart- 
ment, considering its own areas of strength, to make its own decisions 
regarding the amount and type of common basic knowledge to give 
its students. However, it was generally agreed that the common core 
should not be thought of in terms of courses but rather in terms of 
the knowledge, attitudes, and skills desired in the student; the desired 
objective may be achieved as well by comprehensive examinations and 
reading lists as by formal courses. 


To ensure time for independent scholarly activity by the student, 
it was felt by many that the core program should be kept within minimal 
limits. It was also agreed that special provisions were necessary for 
unusually promising students who could benefit from wide deviations 
from the common core program. 


TRAINING FOR SPECIALTIES 


Most of the participants seemed to have regarded research train- 
ing as a central feature of the education of any proper psychologist, 
whether he intended to pursue an academic career or a professional 
one. Those who held this view saw the professional or applied psycho- 
logist formulating significant research problems in his day to day work 
in real life situations and working on these problems or, at least, draw- 
ing them to the attention of his colleagues in the laboratory. Thus, 
research training given to potential applied psychologists rather than 
being wasted, would be an asset to psychology. It is a fair guess that 
those who favoured this view were the same persons who were against 
instituting another doctoral degree, parallel to the Ph.D., for psycho- 
logists who intend to follow professional careers. An opposing view 
was that, while only persons with research training are likely to become 
leaders in the various applied fields, the majority of professional psy- 
chologists neither engaged in any research after obtaining their Ph.D.’s 
nor indeed were interested in doing research. Therefore, it may be 
wasteful to require all potential applied psychologists to undergo ex- 
pensive research training. This view was summarily dismissed in the 
groups in which it was expounded. 


As a matter of fact, it appears from the records that this issue 
of the necessity or desirability of research training for persons who 
intend to practise was never really clarified at the Conference. It 
appeared that “research” was considered a high-value, prestige word 
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and this led to a somewhat cavalier use of it; for example, at one 
point it was asserted by some that the practice of psychotherapy (apart 
from providing opportunities for research) is in itself (in some un- 
defined sense) a research activity! The resulting confusion about the 
nature of research activity served as a smoke-screen behind which the 
general notion of the scientist-professional flourished; the differences 
between scientific and professional activities were not discussed but 
were promptly glossed over. It seems that much hard and clear thinking 
about the place of research training in the education of professional 
psychologists remains to be done. Some fact-finding studies would 
also be desirable. Finally, it seems a mistake to say that the process 
of accumulating new knowledge and the process of applying that know- 
ledge to individual cases are sufficiently similar to make it feasible to 
train scientist-professionals. (This is, of course, not to deny that some- 
times the same person may be competent to engage in both activities, 
and that persons in both types of careers may profitably belong to a 
common national organization.) 


Other issues concerning specialization revolved around questions 
such as: When in the Ph.D. program should the “core” training end 
and specialization begin ? Should the clinical internship be undertaken 
post-doctorally or as a part of the Ph.D. program? What is the most 
effective use that can be made of the increasing number of postdoctoral 
fellowships ? Should proper graduate education include closely super- 
vised pre-internship practical work? How can students headed for 
an academic career be trained to teach? There seemed to emerge a 
clear sentiment in favour of serious exploration (planned variation) of 
new, “experimental” programs with a view to developing improved 
methods of graduate education; however, there was some apprehension 
that flexibility might be interpreted by some as a licence to mediocrity 
and irresponsible traditionalism. 


SUB-DOCTORAL EDUCATION 


The Conference accepted the principle of sub-doctoral terminal 
degrees in both the academic and the applied fields. The main argu- 
ment for sub-doctoral training was based on the demands of school 
systems, mental health centres, and industry for personnel with psycho- 
logical training; the current shortage of psychologists is expected to 
continue for some time. 


The specific proposals made for sub-doctoral training were similar 
to those instituted at McGill University about ten years ago, and some 
of the groups showed considerable interest in the McGill plan. Two 
separate programs were recommended. One of these would require a 
thesis and would prepare sub-doctoral (presumably M.A.) psychologists 
who could qualify for some academic jobs, such as demonstrators, 
junior college and high school teachers, and research assistants. The 
other, a parallel program, would lead to an equivalent diploma or 
degree, such as the M.Sc. (Applied) at McGill, in the various areas of 
applied psychology; the thesis requirement could be replaced by super- 
vised field experience in this program. Persons with sub-doctoral 
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degrees could presumably apply for admission as Ph.D. candidates if 
they wished. 


A large majority of the participants believed that independent 
private practice in any of the applied areas should not be engaged in 
by individuals with only a sub-doctoral degree. However, at least five 
participants, including the author, thought that this restriction was un- 
necessary, and that there appeared to be no obvious reason why a 
person with a sub-doctoral degree, who had some supervised experience, 
could not function at the same level of maturity and responsibility as 
a medical practitioner or an engineer. 


ACCREDITATION, EVALUATION AND CERTIFICATION 


The Conference approached the problem of accreditation of psy- 
chology departments gingerly. The general feeling seemed to be that 
accreditation, when necessary, should proceed in such a way as to ensure 
its constructive effects and to minimize pressure toward conformity 
to a single pattern. Accreditation, which is conducted by the APA 
primarily for the benefit of governmental agencies that support psycho- 
logical training, was not seen as a substitute for the evaluation of 
departments for their own benefit. It was suggested that the APA 
develop some appropriate means to provide advice for departments, 
at their request, concerning improvements to undergraduate, graduate, 
and postdoctoral education in all fields of psychology. The advisory 
function should be independent of any accreditation responsibility that 
the APA now assumes. 


In connection with the problem of legal certification of psycho- 
logists, it was suggested, as a reversal of earlier decisions and practice, 
that the term “psychologist” be accorded to all persons so designated 
by their jobs, whether or not they have a doctoral degree. This sug- 
gestion would entail finding a new title, such as “consulting psycho- 
logist”, for legal certification to designate practicing psychologists in 
the applied fields. Some objected to this suggestion on the grounds 
that the title “psychologist” had already been written into the certifica- 
tion bills of many states; others, however, felt that, in view of the 
current social usage, it would be impossible to restrict the term “psy- 
chologist” to mean only “practicing psychologist in the applied fields”. 
The issue was not resolved. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The real significance and achievements of a conference like the 
Miami Conference on Graduate Education in Psychology are probably 
always difficult to assess. The deliberations at such a conference seem 
to be in the nature of “stock-taking”, evaluating the policies and devel- 
opments of the last few years and redefining the aims for the next few 
years. The Miami Conference should be judged as successful in this 
respect, despite the many dissatisfactions which were voiced by the 
participants. A total evaluation of the Conference, however, must take 
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into account the long-range impact it has on psychology. To a large 
extent the nature and extent of the impact of the Conference will depend 
upon the usefulness of its deliberations to those responsible for graduate 
education in psychology. The mass of stenographic records, tape 
recordings, mimeographed group reports, and scribbled minority opin- 
ions are now in the hands of the Chairman of the Editorial Committee, 
Dr. Anne Roe. Her final report undoubtedly will be an interesting and 
useful document, and one that will have considerable impact on the 
development of psychology as a science and as a profession. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AT DALHOUSIE 
H. D. BEACH and F. H. PAGE 


The history of psychology at Dalhousie falls naturally into five 
periods. If there is a common thread that runs through them, it is the 
emphasis upon psychology as a contribution to the liberal education 
of the student. Discipline in scientific methodology, postgraduate study, 
research activity, and professional training in the applied fields are 
relatively late developments which, by the challenge and stimulus they 
have presented, have enriched the tradition without superseding it. 


In the earliest period, this note was struck by the first President 
(1838-43), the illustrious Dr. Thomas McCulloch, who conducted the 
class in Moral and Mental Philosophy. As far back as 1818, when he 
was active in founding the famous Pictou Academy, he had argued 
that higher education in Nova Scotia must be “adapted to the present 
state of this Province” and “the degree at which the Province stands 
in the scale of civilized society”. “... instead of enabling [the students] 
to display their pedantry by interlarding Latin and Greek phrases with 
the chit-chat of life, it would be more profitable to give them an ac- 
curate acquaintance with the operation of their own minds...” (J). 


The second period begins with the reorganization of the University 
in 1863 and is coextensive with the long teaching career (1863-1890) 
of Dr. William Lyall, who in that year was appointed Professor of 
Logic and Psychology. From this date psychology was explicitly re- 
cognized as a part of the curriculum. The Statutes and By-laws specifi- 
cally mention psychology, and the first Calendar (1864-65) shows logic 
and psychology being taught together to the second year students. This 
was the begining of that famous class, at first called “Junior Philosophy” 
and from 1904 known as “Philosophy 1”, which was to continue for 
more than eighty years, and to whose mind-awakening powers so 
many graduates have paid tribute over the years. Lyall used his own 
textbook, a substantial volume (2) of over 600 pages, which he had 
written a few years before his appointment to Dalhousie when he 
was a professor at the Free Church College in Halifax. It was also 
used as a textbook in some other colleges (3). It would be interesting 


to know whether or not this was the first textbook of psychology to 
be written in Canada. 


Lyall’s death (January 17, 1890) inaugurated the third period, 
on the whole a time of retrogression for psychology at Dalhousie, 
which was to last for another thirty-three years. Lyall’s stipend died 
with him and the Governors, instead of continuing the chair of Logic 
and Psychology,: simply gave over the teaching of those subjects to 
the professor of metaphysics and ethics whose chair was already 
securely endowed and who had manfully come to the rescue by 
teaching Lyall’s classes for the remainder of the academic year. The 
Dalhousie Gazette (4) in vain urged the Governors not to abandon 
“the highly important professorship of Logic and Psychology”. “Psy- 
chology is a subject which has made such rapid strides within the last 
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few years that, if the students are to be benefited by a study of this 
increasingly important subject, they must have a professor who has 
made a special study of psychology. Psychology, now a recognized 
science, is so far removed from philosophy that the professor or 
student, who has devoted his attention to Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
can but give the outlines of this subject, that is so rapidly growing, 
and which, from present appearances, is destined, hand in hand with 
physiology, to give the most satisfactory and definite knowledge of 
mind and its phenomena’. Nonetheless, the teaching of psychology 
was certainly not neglected and some advances were made. The study 
of the physiological and experimental aspects was introduced, more 
modern textbooks were set, and the list of names of those who gave 
the instruction has a lustre that has never been surpassed at Dalhousie. 
They include James Seth, later of Brown, Cornell and Edinburgh ; 
Walter Murray, later the first President of the University of Saskat- 
chewan ; W. D. Tait, later Head of the Department of Psychology at 
McGill ; John Laird, later Regius Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Aberdeen, who subsequently paid gracious tribute to his students and 
colleagues “in Nova Scotia” (5, p. 215); and Herbert Leslie Stewart, 
who in the earlier part of his long career as Professor of Philosophy 
published a number of articles of psychological interest. 

A new period opened in 1923 when the University of King’s 
College came into association with Dalhousie and agreed, with the 
assistance of a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, to establish a 
chair in psychology and to accept responsibility for the teaching of 
psychology in both universities. The first Professor of Psychology, but 
still a member of the Department of Philosophy, Norman Jellinger 
Symons, introduced several new courses, including experimental, social, 
and dynamic psychology, as well as the history of psychology. The 
number of interested students began to increase notably. Professor 
Symons became more and more absorbed in psychoanalytic theories 
and techniques, a development which the College authorities began 
to view with alarm and, after the only really dramatic incident in 
the otherwise placid history of psychology at Dalhousie, Professor 
Symons was asked to resign. He was succeeded in 1929 by Professor 
Hilton Page. 

In 1948 we enter the final period, which was brought about by 
two developments which occurred in rapid succession. The first was 
that psychology became a department separate from philosophy. One 
consequence of this was that the old logic and psychology course, 
which had been such a feature of education at Dalhousie for eighty- 
five years, came to an end. The second was the request of the 
Departments of Health of the four Atlantic Provinces that Dalhousie 
offer a post-graduate training course in clinical psychology to be 
financed in part by a Federal-Provincial Health Grant. The resulting 
development of psychological activity over the past decade has been 
far greater than in the whole of the preceding one hundred and ten 
years. At the beginning of 1948, instruction in psychology was still 
being given by one man within the Department of Philosophy. Now 
there is a separate department with a teaching staff of six, not counting 
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teaching fellows and student assistants, a curriculum which includes 
three times as many classes, a secretary, a laboratory, a testing room, 
a greatly enlarged library of both books and journals, several research 
projects in progress, an embarrassingly large number of undergraduate 
students, a dozen or so postgraduate students, many of whom have 
come from other universities, and a specialized training course in 
clinical psychology. No doubt Ebbinghaus’s words spring to mind : 
“a long past, but a short history.” This startling transformation has 
not, however, persuaded the Department altogether to lose sight of 
the primary aim laid down by Dr. McCulloch one hundred and forty 
years ago, to present psychology as a contribution to the liberal 
education of the student. 


At Dalhousie, with the exception of students in the Department 
of Education and the School of Nursing, no one is compelled to take 
psychology. For the B.A. degree the student must, however, take two 
of a group which includes European History, Philosophy 1, and 
Psychology 1. For the B. Sc., a limited number of classes in psychology 
may be taken, but none is required. The undergraduate classes may 
be divided into elementary, intermediate, and advanced. Psychology 1 
falls in the first category and about 190 students, divided for the first 
time into two sections, are this year taking this class. The intermediate 
classes include social, developmental, and abnormal, with an average 
attendance of about 50 students in each. The advanced classes include 
experimental and statistics, learning theory, personality, psychometrics, 
physiological, and history and systems. They average about 10 students 
per class in each case. Beginning with the next academic session, 
personality will be given as an intermediate class, and abnormal 
psychology as an advanced class. This year (1959-60), the actual 
distribution of students is: Introductory, 190; Developmental, 65 ; 
Abnormal, 43; Personality, 22; Learning, 7; Experimental and 
Statistics, 9 ; Psychometrics, 6 ; Physiological, 5. (Social Psychology, 
and History and Systems are not offered this year). 


The Honours Course, following the Dalhousie pattern, is begun 
in the penultimate year. The requirements are: seven classes which 
must include experimental and statistics, personality, learning, history 
and systems, and three of developmental, social, abnormal, psychome- 
trics, and physiological ; a comprehensive examination ; and an aver- 
age of at least second class standing (65% ), and for First Class Honours, 
an average of at least 80%. Three students are at present enrolled 
for Honours, and this is about the average figure. It should perhaps 
be added that at Dalhousie few students attempt Honours. At last 
May’s Convocation, for example, out of 87 students in Arts and Science 
who received the Bachelor’s degree, only two received First Class 
Honours, and seven received Honours, in all subjects. 


While an occasional M. A. degree was granted in the earlier 
periods, graduate study on any scale began only in 1949. No. Ph.D. 
is offered. There are now two graduate courses in psychology at 
Dalhousie : the regular M.A. course, and the special course leading 
to the Diploma in Clinical Psychology (in addition to the Master’s 
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degree) which was introduced in 1955. For the regular M.A. course, 
the student with Honours in psychology at Dalhousie (or the equiva- 
lent) may complete the requirements in one academic session. The 
pass student with a minimum of four undergraduate classes, and at 
least second class standing, requires two academic sessions. Others 
take a qualifying year of five undergraduate classes in psychology 
before being registered as regular graduate students. The amount of 
class work required varies with the amount of preparation, but must 
in every case include theory and methodology. The research and 
thesis requirement makes a substantial demand on the student’s 
time and energy. 


Requirements for admission to the special clinical course are 
the same as for the ordinary M.A. Course requirements include a 
number of classes, depending on previous preparation, which must 
include clinical psychology (advanced psychometrics and psychopa- 
thology, and general introduction to clinical practice), projectives, 
counselling and therapy, and theory and methodology ; attendance 
at psychiatric lectures and case conferences (three hours a week) ; 
practice in testing, interviewing and counselling. The problem-solving 
approach is fostered throughout and the research and thesis require- 
ment is the same as for the ordinary M.A. The final year (12 months) 
is spent in a rotating internship. When all these requirements have 
been successfully completed the student receives, in addition to the 
M.A. degree, a University Diploma in Clinical Psychology. 


The clinical training program was designed in the first instance 
at the request and with the support of the Departments of Health 
of the four Atlantic provinces, primarily to provide trained personnel 
for their own mental health services. The facilities of the hospitals 
and clinics in the four provinces are available for internship training 
under the general supervision of a Dalhousie director, and the psy- 
chologists on the staffs of the provincial departments participate in 
the program both by lecturing occasionally in the University and by 
having immediate supervision of the interns. The facilities of the 
following institutions have been utilized : D.V.A. Hospital, Lancaster, 
N.B. ; Faiconwood Hospital and the Mental Health Clinic, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I. ; Hospital for Mental and Nervous Diseases, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland ; Victoria General Hospital, Halifax ; Halifax Mental 
Health Clinic for Children; the Nova Scotia Hospital, Dartmouth, 
N.S. In addition, the active and most cordial cooperation of the large 
and vigorous Department of Psychiatry at Dalhousie has been of 
incalculable assistance. 

Between May 1951 and September 1959, 72 students from all 
departments received the degree of M.A. at Dalhousie. Of these, 27, 
Or approximately one-third, were in psychology. Six of these 27 students 
are studying for the doctorate in psychology ; ten are employed in 
clinical work ; two are in personnel work in the Armed Services ; 
two are in federally sponsored research ; three have entered medicine ; 
three are now married women no longer engaged in psychological 
work ; and one cannot be traced. Nearly half the graduate students 
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come from other universities. Those outside the Atlantic provinces 
include California, Leeds (England), Princeton, Saskatchewan, Toronto 
and Vermont. University teaching assistantships and fellowships ($300 
and upwards ; $1,500 for overseas students) are available and have 
frequently been held by graduate students in psychology. The Depart- 
ment has one student assistantship (4 hours work, $250). 


The Psychology Department at Dalhousie is at present located 
in the Arts and Administration building. Offices include two fairly 
large “singles”, one large “double”, and a separate office (with Gestet- 
ner) for the department secretary. For testing and practice interviewing, 
a small room is equipped with chairs, desk and tape recorder. The 
laboratory consists of one large room, (21’ x 21’) with several tables. 
It has no compartments in which a number of students may do research 
projects simultaneously. Laboratory equipment is kept in a small adja- 
cent storeroom, and consists of such items as eye-ear-brain models, 
movie and slide projectors, mazes, sensory discrimination devices, 
kymograph, reading-rate equipment, and timers, as well as some 175 
psychological tests, including performance and pencil-and-paper types. 
A few simple tools are available for constructing apparatus. There 
is no workshop, but the university carpenter and science departments 
have always been generous in providing tools or help when requested. 


Library facilities are reasonably good. Thirty-two psychological 
journals are available in the Macdonald Memorial Library, about 
thirty paces from the department building, and a few others in the 
King’s College Library. The Medical Library on the Forrest Campus 
contains a full range of psychiatric journals. Virtually all of the journals 
are complete for the last twenty years, and a few, such as the Psycho- 
logical Bulletin and Psychological Review go back to the turn of 
the century. The Journal of Experimental Psychology is available 
from 1930, and the Journal of Abnormal (and Social) Psychology 
from 1910. Current issues of the journals are on hand in the laboratory. 
New, and some older, books are added to the library at the rate of 
about 70 each year. 


The emphasis on clinical training and the severe limitations of 
staff have operated to restrict research in the Department to that 
done by M.A. candidates for their theses. However, members of the 
staff have recently been involved in a number of projects, usually in 
collaboration with other disciplines such as psychiatry, preventive 
medicine and sociology. These studies include: (1) Psychological 
factors associated with pregnancy complications (habitual spontaneous 
abortion, prematures, etc.) (2) Individual and social reactions to the 
Springhill mine disaster. (3) Psychological factors associated with 
cgerette smoking. Financial grants for ¢hese investigations total around 
$40,000.00. 


As may be inferred from the account of research, the Depart- 
ment has not been over-prolific in terms of publications. However, 
staff members have published papers in several professional journals 
and have had articles in other periodicals like the Dalhousie Review. 
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SENIOR PSYCHOLOGIST ( 
required for 


Treatment Services Branch 
Department of Veterans Affairs 
Toronto, Ont. 
Salary $5.580—$6.480 
e@ Opportunity for university graduate with Ph.D. in Psychology 
OR academic training leading to Ph.D. Thesis. 
@ At least two years’ clinical experience under medical direction 
as a member of a treatment team. 
@ Duties will include the interpretation and evaluation of results 


of all psychological examinations and assisting in the correla- 
tion of such results with the social background and case history. 
Vumerous Fringe Benefits — 
For details, write to 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, OTTAWA 
Please ask for Circular 60-796 

















FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE IN 
CANADA FOR STUDENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
R. HOYT 


Defence Research Board, Ottawa 


This report collates information obtained by means of question- 
naires on financial assistance available to students of psychology in 
Canada. It does not list the sources available in the U.S. for Canadian 
students. For the latter information enquiries should be directed to 
the Education and Training Board of the American Psychological 
Association. The author appreciates the courtesy and co-operation of 
all those who participated in supplying the material for this report. 


1. UNIVERSITIES 
(a) ASSUMPTION UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR 


Amount: $600. Duration: One academic year. 

Number of Awards Available: One. 

Qualifications: Senior students in the Department are eligible. 
Conditions: Participation in duties assigned by the staff. 

Apply to: Head of Department of Psychology, Assumption University 
of Windsor, Windsor, Ontario. 


(b) DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY 


' 


Amount: $250 (Federal Health Grant). Duration: One academic year. 
Number of Awards Available: One. 

Qualifications: Must be a graduate student in the Department of Psy- 
chology. 

Conditions: Four hours work for the Department per week. 

Apply to: Head of Department of Psychology, Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, N.S., prior to September 15. 


(c) MecMASTER UNIVERSITY 


(i) Amount: Varies from $200 to $1200. Duration: Awarded annually. 

Number of Awards Available: Varies from eight to twelve. Ap- 
proximately $4390 may be disbursed annually. 
Qualifications: Enrolment in an honours course or graduate studies. 
Conditions: Assist in the Department. The graduate student may 
hold other awards, the total not to exceed $2200 for a calendar year. 
Apply to: Chairman of the Department of Psychology, McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario. 


(ii) Amount: $1500 (Woodrow-Wilson Fellowship Fund). 
Duration: One academic year. 
Number of Awards Available: Two (open to other departments). 
Qualifications: Student must be in second year of graduate studies 
and must have expressed the intention to enter the academic field. 
Conditions: Assist in the Department. Student may earn an addi- 
tional $700 during the calendar year. 
Apply to: Dean of Graduate Studies, McMaster University, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, before April 15. 


(iii) Amount: $1200. Duration: One academic year. 
Number of Awards Available: Four (open to other departments). 
Qualifications: Must be a full-time graduate student. The awards 
are teaching fellowships which are made on a competitive basis. 
Conditions: Assist in the Department. Student may earn an addi- 
tional $1000 during the calendar year. 
Apply to: Dean of Graduate Studies, McMaster University, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, before April 15. 


— 








QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


Amount: 1. $1200 to $1800 — one teaching assistant. 
2. $1000 to $1500 — R. Samuel McLaughlin 

Resident Fellowships. 
3. $450 — tutorial assistantships. 
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Duration: One academic year. 

Conditions: Teaching assistant is required to work half time; the fel- 
lowships involve minor teaching or tutorial work of not more than six 
hours per week for which up to $480 will be paid; tutorial assistantships 
involve six hours’ work per week. 

Apply to: Head of Department of Psychology, Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Ontario, for information regarding qualifications. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


Amount: $500 with remission of fees. Duration: One academic year. 
Number of Awards Available: Two at the most (open to all departments). 
Qualifications: Admission to Graduate School. 

Conditions: Non-teaching duties up to four hours weekly. 

Apply to: Dean of Graduate Studies, University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 





Amount: $100 per month. Duration: One academic year. 

Number of Awards Available: Five. 

Qualifications: Successful qualifying year of graduate studies and ability 
to do the work. Bilingualism is an asset. 

Conditions: Approximately twenty hours work per week assisting in the 
training of psychologists at the Guidance Centre and the Child Guidance 
Centre. 

Apply to: Head of School of Psychology and Education, University of 
Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario. 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 


1. $500 (LODE Scholarship) 
2. $1000 — $2000 
3. $800 plus tuition fees. 


Amounts: 


Duration: Presumed to be one academic year in each case. 
Conditions: In the case of the I1.0.D.E. scholarship, the applicant must 
be a resident of Saskatchewan, a graduate of the University and a British 
subject. Studies in that case may be married on at the University of 
Saskatchewan or in another approved university. The second and third 
postgraduate awards are tenable at the University of Saskatchewan. 
Address Enquiries to: Mrs. C. H. Smith, Provincial Educational Secretary, 
1.0.D.E., 3304 Victoria Ave., Saskatoon, Sask., by February 28; Director 
of Sask. Research Council, through the Head of the Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Saskatchewan, before March 1, in the case of the 
second award; or to the Registrar, University of Sask., Saskatoon, Sask., 
in the third case. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


(i) Amount: Varies from $1000 to $2500; tuition fees paid. 
Duration: One academic year. 
Number of Awards Available: 60 (in all departments). 
Approximately $100,000 may be disbursed annually. 
Qualifications: Academic competition for open scholarships. 
Apply to: School of Graduate Studies, University of Toronto, before 
March Ist. 
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(ii) Amount: $1500 (Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Fund). 
Other allowances: Tuition fees and allowance for dependents. 
Duration: One academic year. 
Number of Awards Available: One to three in psychology 
Qualifications: Graduate student. 
Conditions: Must be nominated by Faculty. 
Apply to: Professor D. Savan, School of Graduate Studies, University 
of Toronto, before November Ist. 


(iii) Amount: Assistantships ranging from $300 to $1000; also $50 re- 
duction in tuition fees. 
Duration: One academic year. 
Number of Awards Available: 30. Approximately $11,000 may be 
disbursed annually. 
Apply to: Department of Psychology, University of Toronto, before 
April 15th. 


(i) UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 


(i) Amount: $1200. Duration: 8 months. 
Number of Awards Available: One or two. 
Qualifications: Successful completion of one year of graduate study 
with the Department of Psychology. 
Conditions: Teaching three hours per week. 


(ii) Amount: $300 — $800. Duration: 8 months. 
Number of Awards Available: No fixed number but approximately 
$2400 — $3400 disbursed annually. 
Conditions: Assistance in laboratories and the reading of papers. 
Apply to: Head of Department of Psychology, University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ontario. 


2. GRANTING AGENCIES 
(a) ALCOHOLISM RESEARCH FOUNDATION OF ONTARIO 


Amount: Not stated but approximately $50,000 to disburse to grantees. 
Duration: Annual with provision for extension. 

Conditions: Acceptance by the Foundation of proposed study; annual 
reports; study treatment, education, prevention and research in alcoholism 
and problems of alcohol. 

Apply to: Alcoholism Research Foundation of Ontario, 9 Bedford Road, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


(b) DEPARTMENT OF REFORM INSTITUTIONS, ONTARIO 


Amount: $1500. Duration: One year and two years. 

Number of Awards Available: Two per year. 

Qualifications: Acceptance in a graduate school as a student in psychology 
or social work. 

Conditions: One year of service on graduation for each year of support. 
Apply to: Director of Social Work or Director of Psychology of the 
university concerned. 


(c) IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


Amount: $1250 per year; $2000 if summer supplement granted. 
Duration: 3 years maximum. 

Number of Awards Available: One. 

Qualifications: Qualified graduates of Canadian universities, nominated 
by their university. 

Conditions: Must not hold other current awards totalling $1250 or more. 
Award available in Economics, Psychology, Sociology or Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Apply to: Secretary, Imperial Oil Scholarship Committee, 111 St. Clair 
Avenue West, Toronto, Ontario, by March 31. 






































(d) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(1) 
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ONTARIO ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


Amount: Approximately $3000 disbursed annually. 

Duration: One academic session. 

Number of Awards Available: One. 

Qualifications: Graduate student. Conditions: Ph.D. Candidate. 
Purpose: Training professional staff. 

Apply to: Ontario Association for Retarded Children. 


ONTARIO SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Amount: Approximately $1500 disbursed annually. 
Number of Awards Available: Five or six. 
Qualifications: Graduate student. 

Purpose: Cerebral palsy research. 

Apply to: Dr. H.O. Steer, University of Toronto. 


PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS OF HEALTH 


Amount: Varies up to $250 per month plus tuition, limited travel and 
supplies. 

Conditions: Applicants must contract to provide return-in-service in pro- 
vincial program. 

Apply to: Deputy Minister or Minister of Health Department in any 
province. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH ONTARIO FELLOWSHIPS 


Amount: $2500. 

Duration: One academic session. 

Number of Awards Available: 10 in all Ontario universities in all fields. 
Qualifications: Candidates must be nominated by head of Ontario uni- 
versity. 


SOROPTIMIST CLUBS OF AMERICA 


Amount: Approximately $10,000 disbursed annually. 

Duration: One academic session. 

Number of Awards Available: One or two. 

Qualifications: Graduate student. 

Purpose: Research on retirement problems of professional and business 
women. 

Apply to: Dr. Mary Laurence, Department of Psychology, University of 
Toronto. 


THE CANADA COUNCIL 


Amounts: 1. Senior Fellowship in Humanities and Social Sciences — 
Average $4500 for married fellow plus travel costs for 
fellow, plus two-thirds travel cost for wife. $4000 for un- 
married fellow plus travel costs. 


2. Senior Non-Resident — Average $5000 plus travel allow- 
ance plus two-thirds travel allowance for wife. 

3. Junior Non-resident Fellowship — Average $2000 plus 
travel allowance. 

4. Special Senior Awards — $8000 average plus travel costs 


for self and two-thirds cost for fellow’s wife. 


Duration: One year in Canada or for a shorter period abroad. 
Qualifications: Post-Graduate. 
Conditions: 


1. Employers are expected to make an appropriate salary 
allowance for successful candidate. 
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2. Junior non-residents should not accept teaching duties. 


w 


All applicants with the exception of those for non-resident 
fellowships must live in Canada. 


4. No special conditions. 


Apply to: 1. The Canada Council by November 15. Request folder 
for information. 


tr 


For Senior Non-Residents — The Canada Council. 


3. For Junior Non-Residents — Canadian Embassy, Legation 
or High Commissioner’s Office or Consulate in the ap- 
plicant’s country by January 15. 


4. Applications for the special senior awards are made only 
on invitation by The Canada Council. 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Amount: 1. Bursaries — $1800 (tenable in Canada) 

2. Studentships — $2200 (tenable in Canada) 

3. Special Scholarships — $2200 

4. Post doctorate over- 
seas fellowship — $2700 single; $3500 married. 


Duration: 12 months in each case. 

Qualifications: Graduation with honors or distinction from a university 
of recognized standing. Applications for bursaries are accepted from 
candidates in the final year of their bachelor’s degree. 

Conditions: First scholarship — age limit 30. Post doctorate overseas 
fellowship — age limit 35 unless the applicant is a veteran. Applicant 
must be a Canadian citizen. 

Apply to: National Research Council. For further information see 
brochure issued by National Research Council. 


DEFENCE RESEARCH BOARD 


The Defence Research Board invites applications from staff members 
of Canadian universities and colleges for grants in aid of research in fields 
of interest to defence. Grants are awarded for tenure during the fiscal 
year (1 April to 31 March) and are intended to defray the expense addi- 
tional to the normal running costs of a laboratory incurred in the 
prosecution of a special research project. 


The date, by which applications should be received by the Board, 
will be published annually, and is now November 1 in the Human 
Resources field. 


The Board will acknowledge receipt of every application. If acknow- 
ledgement is not received within 30 days of the date of submission, the 
applicant should immediately notify the Board. 


Applications are placed before advisory panels. These panels, which 
consist of outstanding scientists from government, industry, and the uni- 
versities, consider the applications in relation to the whole grants program. 
The prime criterion is that the proposed project should be of defence 
interest or that it should provide graduate training in fields at present or 
potentially valuable to defence research. If an award is recommended, 
the panel considers the amount of support requested and determines an 
appropriate amount in relation to the whole program. The process of 
panel deliberation and the preparation of supporting papers to ensure full 
and _ consideration of every application requires a period of several 
months. 
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Approval of an award is given by the Board’s Standing Committee 
on Extramural Research in March and, when authorized by the Minister 
of National Defence, funds are made available to the grantee through a 
deposit in a trust fund. When money is placed in the trust fund, it is 
made available to a specific grantee for a specific project and cannot be 
expended in any other fashion. 


Applicants are notified in March, or soon thereafter, of the outcome 
of their applications. 


Research assistants, graduate or undergraduate students, and tech- 
nicians may be employed by a grantee. In addition, payment of salary 
to other skilled or unskilled assistants may be authorized. Assistants will 
normally be selected, appointed and controlled by the grantee. Before 
appointment, however, a detailed statement of the training, experience 
and general qualifications of the proposed assistant, and of the proposed 
salary rate, must be submitted to the Board for approval. 


Application forms and further information may be obtained from 
Defence Research Board, National Defence Headquarters, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Editor's Note: Notification of any omissions, corrections and additions, ad- 
dressed to the Editor, would be appreciated in the interest of publishing a more 
complete list in 1960. 


EDWARD CHACE TOLMAN 1886-1959 


R. A. WENDT 
Carleton University 


Tolman gained more popular fame from his resistance to Mc- 
Carthyism than from his substantial contribution to psychological 
theory. But his stand on loyalty pledges was no mere aberration in a 
man who seemed always to bring a combination of clear reason and 
humanity to any contentious problem. 


Tolman belonged to that passing breed of psychologists who 
came to the subject in their maturity after a thorough grounding in 
some other discipline. He was a product from M.I.T. and a post 
graduate student in philosophy before he embraced the study which 
was to be his life work. Undoubtedly this background not only made 
it easier for him to espouse Watson’s “scientific” behaviourism but 
at the same time made him unhappy with it as too sterile in its 
extreme peripheralism. 


He developed his system at a time when schools of psychology 
were distinct and irreconcilable and he probably did more than any 
other theorist of his time to introduce a much needed electicism in 
a theory which was at the same time no mere compendium of borrow- 
ings. One can find the influence of James, Watson, Freud, E.B. Holt 
and the gestalt theorists in Tolman’s work but his own sparkling 
originality also is everywhere evident. 


His originality was nowhere more evident than in the design 
of experiments with which he tested his own theoretical notions or 
sought to throw doubt on the conclusions of his antagonists in theory- 
building. This readiness to stake important portions of his system 
on the outcome of the “crucial experiment” gave rise to a system 
which was never set or stereotyped except in its very broad outlines. 


Tolman was a teacher for more than thirty years during which 
time he trained a substantial number of outstanding psychologists. 
His publications were perhaps not numerous when compared with 
some of the more prolific writers in psychology but he did offer more 
than eighty publications including the two books, Purposive Behavior 
in Animals and Men and Drives Toward War. 


Many honors came to him during his lifetime including the 
position of President of the American Psychological Association, the 
Lewin Memorial Award, Penrose Lecturer and, of special interest to 
Canadians, an honorary degree from McGill University. He was 
deserving of honors in life. He is deserving of honor in death. 
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THE TEACHING OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
An Open Letter to Canadian Psychologists 
Dear Colleagues : 


In my office I have a list of books with similar titles, Educational 
Psychology, The Psychology of Education, Psychology in the Class- 
room. Almost without exception these books are over-simplified, 
verbose, and badly written. More serious, however, is their failure to 
present any picture of psychology: as an experimental science of 
behaviour. Either the authors talk in;broad generalizaffons, which have 
their unackowledged sources in educational philosophy, not in psy- 
chology, or they accord to the results of doubtfully valid investigations 
the status of psychological fact. 

With all their deficiencies, these books are used as texts in many 
universities and colleges throughout Canada and the United States. 
They are designed to be read by intending teachers, and the material 
which they contain is considered to provide an adequate preparation 
for classroom practice. If professional teacher training methods are 
under attack, and if teachers themselves look back on their training 
with a lack of enthusiasm, the average psychology course, dull, insipid, 
and lacking in challenge, bears a heavy share of the responsibility. 


In my view this sorry situation has arisen because of the wide 
prevalence of two attitudes which become apparent wherever the 
subject of education is brought into discussion: (1) a lack of respect 
for teaching as a profession and (2) a lack of respect for education 
as a university discipline. 


In spite of the decades through «which teacher training has been 
the rule, a strong opinion persists, shared by some teachers, that 
teaching method is a combination of fairly straightforward rote pro- 
cedures which may be acquired by a reasonably intelligent person 
in a matter of weeks, or months at the most. To those who hold this 
opinion, the period of time spent in attending professional courses 
simply constitutes a lengthy initiation ritual, of magical significance 
to a few interested pressure groups, but valueless in practice, to be 
accepted with resignation rather than enthusiasm. It therefore matters 
little how courses are organized, since under the circumstances they 
may hardly fail to be inadequate. If, however, the topics which may 
be covered in courses taught by the teachers of teachers are severely 
restricted, at least the damage to academic standards may be confined 
within narrow limits. The typical educational psychology text fits easily 
into this context. 


Although many of our cultural heroes have not deemed education 
an unworthy subject of study, the introduction of university courses 
in education has met consistent opposition from practitioners of more 
established disciplines. Their contention is that educational philoso- 
phers, historians, sociologists and psychologists say nothing that is 
not better said by workers in the parent fields, that the approach of 
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practice contaminates the thinker and the researcher, and that, if the 
cultural benefits of university instruction are to remain undiminished, 
education must not be granted squatters’ privileges in the dignified 
edifice of the Arts and Sciences. 


These attitudes do not stand up well to examination. We cannot 
afford to continue to undervalue education, to deny it a professional 
status comparable to that of law and medicine. Thus faculties and 
schools of education must be allowed to offer stimulating content 
courses, courses which are acceptable at a university level and at 
the same time are seen by teachers as valuable and necessary. There 
has been much public criticism lately of the professional educator, 
and I would not maintain that it is all misapplied ; even the uninform- 
ed critic, lashing out at random, may lance an occasional tender spot. 
But what this criticism never recognizes is that its human targets are 
not themselves free agents, but are constrained by the almost universal 
bias in universities against education, on many campuses a graft 
which has not taken. 


To bring the discussion down to individual cases, educational 
psychology as at present taught, particularly in many American 
colleges, neither assists the intending teacher in his later professional 
activity nor qualifies in content and treatment for acceptance as an 
academic discipline. There is only one way to remedy this situation. 
Instructors must not allow themselves to be bemused by a narrow 
vision of what constitutes the difference between “pure” and “applied” 
psychology. They must be free to take from psychology what seems 
relevant to the needs of their students. Sometimes this may entail 
teaching a framework of theory ; sometimes applications may be em- 
phasized ; at all times a consistent picture of psychology as a science 
should be presented. Such an approach has as a necessary corollary 
the development of significant research, remarkably little of which is 
being done now. Many statements made in the poorer texts have 
never been submitted to experimental tests and a new scientific 
treatment of subject-matter will certainly bring into prominence wide 
areas where investigation is desirable. I venture to hope that as the 
cumulative effects of research are felt new and better texts will make 
their appearance until educational psychologists can teach their subject 
without compromising their integrity, and teachers can look back 
with respect on their training in psychology. 


Yours sincerely, 
John Macdonald 


Dr. John Macdonald. 
Division of Educational Psychology, 
Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta. 














PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS AT WORK 


MORGAN W. WRIGHT 


Winnipeg General Hospital 


At some time in the near future you may be asked to 
contribute to this section of The Canadian Psychologist. You 
will be invited to write an informal article describing your 
work and expressing your opinions about matters of pro- 
fessional concern. The purpose is to acquaint our membership 
with the wiae variety of services offered by professional 
psychologists and some of the problems faced by this group. 


Sidney North was requested to write about his work. 
In 1956, he and Otto Weininger collaborated with a psychia- 
trist in establishing a clinic for psychological medicine in 
Hamilton. Many of us have followed the fortunes of this 
enterprising trio with intense interest. Why did they set up 
the practice ? What would they do? What difficulties would 
they face ? Could they make a go of it ? Let’s see what Sidney 
North has to say about it. 


—0—0—0—0—0— 


Since the group became established in Hamilton in September, 
1956, we have added five people to the staff, a Ph.D. psychologist, 
a psychological assistant, a personnel specialist and two secretaries. 
We also employ a graduate student for the summer months, and 
plan to offer two summer internships next year. Our present establish- 
ment calls for another psychiatrist and a clinical psychologist. 


The three partners in the group came here from clinical positions 
in the Ontario Hospital, St. Thomas, one of the largest and best of 
our mental hospitals. We came for a variety of reasons but had at 
least the following in common : 


1. Frustration and despair that the poorly organized and in- 
effective government hospital and clinic system would ever begin to 
utilize and coordinate the methods, skills and techniques of psychology 
and psychiatry in more than a sporadic, piecemeal and unimaginative 
manner. Excellent, competent persons seemed to sink slowly into 
contented mediocrity, become irritable dwellers in the realm of what- 
might-have-been, or to be promoted to administrative posts hoping 
to change the status quo on a broader front. 


2. The belief that psychiatry and psychology can offer more 
to society than healing the sick, and that there was need for positive 
effort in the prevention of maladjustment. We further believed that 
the combined efforts of the psychologist and psychiatrist could result 
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in the helpful and effective use of their disciplines in a much more 
varied and extensive manner in a heavily industrialized segment of 
our society. We expected, therefore, to apply the experimental methods 
and the skills and techniques of clinical practice to a wide variety of 
clinical and non-clinical problems. 


3. The hope of gaining a more realistic reward financially and 
of building a group or team of persons concerned about and interested 
in the challenges of private practice of psychology in a wide variety 
of settings, more comparable in some ways to that of the general 
practice of medicine rather than the premature, possibly undesirable 
practice of a narrowly defined specialty. 


At present our services cover a rather wide range and are 
available only on a referral and consulting basis. These services may 


be classified in several ways. One convenient classification would be 
threefold : 


1. Services to persons whose problems have been defined by 
medical practitioners and persons in fields ancillary to medicine. These 
services (diagnosis, therapy) are usually termed “clinical”, although 
we find that this term does not denote a kind of psychology but 
simply designates the frame of reference within which the problem 
is defined before being referred to us. As many others have found, 
all applied psychology involves “clinical psychology” to the extent 
that motivation and personality are very frequently significant elements. 
The clinical phase of our work involves close to 40% of our total 
staff time. 

2. Services to persons whose problems have been defined in 
occupational, educational, vocational and similar settings. Here we 
are concerned with the application of experimental and clinical pro- 
cedures to problems of appraisal, training and development of people 
in these settings. This phase of our work involves approximately 40% 
of our total staff time. 


3. Teaching and research. We regard these activities as parti- 
cularly vital to our group. This work is done in university, hospital 
and industrial situations. It provides a broadening, systematizing and 
stimulating experience which constantly challenges and humbles our 
group. These phases of our work involve the remaining 20% of our 
staff time. 


To indicate more concretely the sort of problems we have been 
asked to try to solve, I have selected a month at random and briefly 
listed what we did with some of them. 











Problem 


Six year old boy, mute and 
disturbed, referred by 
paediatrician. 


Adult man referred by 
neurologist for assessment 
of effects of head injury 


Executive in industry 
referred by president for 
appraisal of “senior 
management potential” 


Request to set up and 
conduct staff development 
program in a small 
industry 


Request from large basic 
industry to study “morale 
problem” which was leading 
to extreme waste of mate- 
rials and high costs 


Request from national 
association of professional 
persons to assist in design 
and operation of post- 
graduate training program. 


Request from centre for 
physical medicine to aid in 
appraisal and rehabilitation 
program 


Request from a municipal 
area planning board to aid 
in selection of planning 
director 


Adult man referred by 
internist for treatment of 
“psychosomatic ulcer” 


Staff Involved 


Psychiatrist 
Psychologist 


Psychologist 
Psychiatrist 


Psychologist 

Personnel 
specialist 

Psychological 
assistant 


Psychologist 
Psychiatrist 
Personnel 
specialist 
Psychological 
assistant 


Psychologist 


Psychologist 
Personnel 
specialist 


Psychiatrist 
Psychologist 
Personnel 
specialist 
Psychologist 


Psychological 
assistant 


Psychiatrist 
Psychologist 
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Action Taken 


Childhood schizophrenia, 
treated for 18 months 
through play therapy by 
psychologist. 


Treated in tri-weekly psy- 
chotherapy by psychiatrist 
for four months as case of 
developing catatonic schizo- 
phrenia. 


Bi-weekly counselling for 
two months by _ psycholo- 
gist, then three months bi- 
weekly group therapy by 
psychologist. 


Intensive personnel apprai- 
sal, personnel reorganization 
analysis, group development 
series. 


Analysis of interpersonal 
dynamics leading to super- 
visory training program ; 
senior personnel reorgani- 
zation; combined counsel- 
ling and management deve- 
lopment program with top 
management. 


Directed collection, analysis, 
and interpretation of rele- 
vant data; served on multi- 
disciplinary board; design- 
ed and taught two courses. 


Commenced co-ordination of 
our facilities with those of 
the centre. 


Recommended and particip- 
ated in study by group of 
consultants concerning 
board’s aims, composition, 
organization ; recruited and 
selected planning director. 


Intensive diagnostic exami- 
nation; individual psycho- 
therapy tri-weekly for four 
months by psychologist ; 
referral of wife for therapy 
to another local psychiatrist. 


PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS AT WORK af 


Among the things which I find particularly satisfying about our 
work are : the challenge and variety, the considerably increased effect- 
iveness Of a coordinated team of differently trained persons, the 
concomitant sense of achievement and the greatly increased personal 
freedom with its heavier load of responsibility. 


Some of the things that are particularly irksome about our 
venture at present are : the need to be concerned about and somewhat 
skilful in the administration of the venture as a business, the difficulty 
of locating more sufficiently competent, courageous, responsibility- 
seeking staff and the ostrich-like persistence of most psychologists who 
maintain that a professional psychology is neither needed, desirable 
nor possible. 


I hope this brief outline of what we are doing may be of interest 
to psychologists in Canada, particularly those who believe that we 
should not stretch Canadian psychology to fit the Procrustean bed 
of specialized professionalism created by our colleagues in the United 
States. Many of our psychologists believe we should fashion a pro- 
fession to be of the greatest value to our uniquely Canadian scene 
but very often they cannot visualize what it might be like. The 
general practice of psychology in collaboration with persons from 
other fields, such as medicine, is one possible answer which we have 
found to be of value. 


S. L. North, Ph.D. 














THE OPINICON CONFERENCE 
Participating Members : 


The list of participating members is complete. Their names 
follow : 


N. Agnew H. Dorken H. Page 

D. Belanger G. A. Ferguson A. Pinard 

K. S. Bernhardt K. G. Ferguson E. G. Poser 

D. Bindra J. Garneau B. Quarrington 

J. M. Blackburn D. O. Hebb M. S. Rabinovitch 
W. R. N. Blair J. D. Ketchum A. H. Shephard 
D. B. Blewett H. Klonoff D. E. Smith 

R. B. Bromiley J. W. McMillan A. H. Smith 

A. Burnett G. A. McMurray G. H. Turner 

M. Chagnon N. Mailloux E. C. Webster 

S. N. F. Chant R. B. Malmo M. Wright 

W. H. Coons C. R. Myers J. Zubek 

D. Cormier P. L. Newbigging U.S.A. representative 


Recorders : 
The following psychologists have agreed to act as recorders : 


G. A. Auclair (U. of Montreal), P. C. Dodwell (Queen’s), V. 
Douglas (McGill), R. C. Joyner (U. of Toronto), H. O. Steer (U. of 
Toronto), M. Stern (McGill), M. Wright (U.W.O.). 


Tentative Plans : 


The Conference will assemble on the afternoon of May 24th 
with a reception at 4 P.M. and dinner at 6 P.M. The opening plenary 
session that evening will provide an “Opening Statement” to get the 
Conference under way. 

The sessions on the 25th, 26th, and 27th with follow the same 
pattern each day: an introductory statement (9.00 to 9.20), then 
group discussions (9.30 to 12.00 and 2.15 to 4.30), then an evening 
review plenary session (7.00 to 8.30). Topics will be : 25th — What 
is the nature of research ? 26th — Training of psychologists ; 27th — 
Training for research. The 28th will be devoted to a half-way review 
with a morning plenary session, a free afternoon and an evening 
plenary session. On the 29th and 30th the regular pattern will be 
resumed with the topics : Training of psychologists (Il) and Canadian 
research — A blueprint for the future. On May 3lst there will be 
the final sessions, morning and afternoon plenary sessions and a 
closing dinner. 


In preparation for the meetings, Steering Committee members 
have assumed various responsibilities. R. B. Bromiley is the general 
chairman. K. S. Bernhardt is the general secretary and editor. J. 
Blackburn has assumed the responsibility for all local arrangements 
(hotel, secretarial help, transportation and many other details). E. C. 
Webster and A. Pinard are in charge of papers and study material. 
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The preparation of the agenda and the Conference program are in the 
charge of A. H. Smith. 


Most of the Conference members will be asked to participate in 
the running of the Conference. There will be 15 group-chairmen (one 
group session each) and 15 group vice-chairmen. An editor-of-the-day 
will be named for each day of the Conference. Two members will be 
group representative co-ordinators and there will be two commenta- 
tors to bring to the evening plenary sessions views not covered in 
the group reports. Certain members will be asked to prepare intro- 
ductory statements for each day’s topic. 


The Steering Committee would welcome suggestions from any 
member of the Canadian Psychological Association regarding items 
for the agenda. Briefs for discussion at the Conference would also 
be appreciated. 


KARL S. BERNHARDT 
General Secretary 


SECRETARY-TREASURER’S NOTES 


The Secretary-Treasurer is receiving many requests for back 
issues of the Canadian Journal of Psychology and the Canadian 
Psychologist. This development suggests that members would be wise 
to preserve their sets of these valuable publications. 


The Canadian Mental Health Association is sponsoring a 
“Conference on Children” in 1960. The Conference will be concerned 
with five subjects: 1. The needs of children ; 2. National surveys in 
the field of mental health; 3. Teaching the principles of mental 
health ; 4. Mental health and sociological aspects of industrial change ; 
5. Psychological problems of migration. 


The /6th International Congress on Scientific Psychology will 
be held in Cologne, July 31st to August 6th, 1960. 


The Social Research Committee, International Association of 
Gerontology, will hold an International Seminar on Social and Psy- 
chological Aspects of Aging in August 1960, just prior to the Fifth 
International Gerontological Congress. The aims of the Seminar are : 
to exchange experience in research problems, design and method ; 
to assess the present state of knowledge in the subject-matter areas 
to be considered ; and to accelerate the development of cross-cultural 
research. 














SECRETARY-ITREASURER’S NOTES 


The Fifth International Congress on Gerontology will be held in 
San Francisco, August 7-12, 1960. One of the four main divisions 
of the Congress will be devoted to research in Social Science and 
Psychology. The program for the Division will be organized around 
six major topics: 1. Economics: Employment, Retirement, and 
Income ; 2. Psychology of Aging; 3. Personality Theory, Attitudes, 
Roles and Adjustments ; 4. Housing, Family, and Social Relation- 
ships ; 5. Mental Health and Rehabilitation ; 6. Population and Social 
Organization. 

Additional information is available from Clark Tibbitts, Special 
Staff on Aging, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


The Eighth World Congress of the International Society for the 
Welfare of Cripples will be held in New York, August 28th to 
September 2nd, 1960. Five thousand professional workers and 
volunteers from over fifty nations are expected to participate. 


National Training Laboratories will conduct an Organizations 
Laboratory, at Williamburg Lodge, Williamsburg, Virginia, from Fe- 
bruary 14 through February 26, 1960. Designed for national agency 
personnel of volunteer agencies, the 1960 Laboratory will concern 
itself with leadership in human relations in such fields as volunteer- 
staff relationships, interdepartmental relationships, developing effective 
field service, involving and keeping members, and other strategic 
areas of concern to national volunteer organizations. 


The Royal Society of Canada wishes to announce that it will 
hold its next Annual Meeting at Queen’s University in Kingston on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 6, 7 and 8, 1960. 


New members include : Associates, Rev. I. Sdino, Outremont, 
Que., R. K. Penney, Hamilton, Ont., A. Paivio, Fredericton, N.B., 
D. Tourillon, Montreal, Que. ; Student Affiliates, Lt. G.W. Small, 
Calgary, Alta., P.R. Payette, Montreal, Que., J. Letourneau, Montreal, 
Que., J.F. Hannah, Vernon, B.C., F.A. Vaselenak, Vancouver, B.C., 
D. Frumhartz, Ottawa, Ont., C.A. Cameron, Vancouver, B.C., W.M. 
Petrusic, Vancouver, B.C., M. McGhee, Smiths Falls, Ont., M. Cullen, 
Toronto, Ont. 

F. R. WAKE 


Secretary-Treasurer 


of 


Organization : 


Sample : 


Test : 


Design : 


Findings : 


TESTING IN CANADA 


A. B. LAVER 


Army Headquarters, Ottawa 


REPORT No. 2 


Personnel Selection Service, Canadian Army (Regular). 


Random sample (N: 2772) of male English-speaking 
applicants for Canadian Army (Regular) from 1 Janu- 
ary 1954 to 30 June 1956. There is external evidence 
that the sample was of average intelligence, in terms 
of the Army’s intelligence test, with few high-scoring 
or low-scoring subjects. The median school grade com- 
pleted was 8, and the range of grades was 6 to 13. 
The age range was 16 to 45, with 74% aged 16 to 24. 
All provinces in Canada were represented. 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 


Analysis of variance established significant differences 
on several scales between two or more of four age 
groups (16-20, 21-24, 25-29, 30+-), but no significant 
differences between years within groups, in a 1954 
sample (N: 1167). The findings were cross-validated 
on a 1955-56 sample (N: 1605). Scores of F, Hs, Pt, 
Sc and Ma tended to decrease with age and on K to 
increase with age. Normalized standard scores and 
percentile norms were computed for each scale in each 
age group (K not added). 


Because of differences between Canadian raw score 
distribution shapes, Hathaway and McKinley T scores 
of equal size from different scales were not comparable 
in terms of frequency of occurrence. Normalized 
standard scores overcome this problem. 
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32 MMPI NORMALIZED STANDARD SCORES 








Row | L | F | « | Hs D Hy | Pd 
Score 16+ | 16-20 214 16-24 25-29| 16-20 21+ | 16+ | 16+ | 16+ 
30+ 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 
39 
38 
37 
36 
35 83 84 86 
34 81 80 82 
33 79 78 80 
32 77 76 79 
31 75 76 75 
30 85 74 75 73 
29 82 84 81 81 72 73 71 
28 79 g2 80 78 70 71 70 
27 78 g0 78 75 84 69 70 69 
26 78 78 75 71 81 68 68 67 
25 77 77 72 69 80 66 67 66 
24 76 77 69 67 81 80 65 65 64 
23 75 76 67 65 80 80 63 63 62 
22 74 75 65 63 79 80 60 61 59 
21 73 75 63 61 77 79 59 59 58 








10 67 61 64 42 42 65 65 31 34 30 
9 64 59 63 40 40 64 64 27 32 27 
8 62 57 61 38 38 62 63 24 30 23 
7 59 56 59 36 37 60 61 22 27 20 
6 56 53 57 34 34 56 59 19 24 17 
5 53 50 55 32 32 55 58 16 21 14 
4 49 47 §2 29 28 52 55 19 
3 45 43 49 27 23 49 53 16 
2 41 40 44 24 45 49 14 
1 35 35 39 20 40 44 
o| 29, 28 31 3236 

N | 2772 | 1462 1310 | 2354 418| 1462 1310 | 2772 | 2772 | 2772 

M | 458 | 5.98 445 14.17 1494] 4.11 3.31 | 17.62 | 17.07 | 17.68 

s 271 | 435 396! 495 545|\ 347 352| 424| 4611 3.99 








~ ME [Pa | Pt Sc | Ma | Raw 
aided eal nated 16-20 21-24 25+ | 16-24 25+ | Score 
| 
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81 45 
81 82 44 

81 79 43 

84 82 81 «78 42 

83 79 81° «77 41 

85 82 77 «81 «77 40 
83 82 76 80 76 39 
82 80 82 | 75 80 76 38 
81 79 79 «+74 «80 76 37 
80 78 #78 | 72 #79 + «74 36 
79 76 #78 71 #+%78 %73 | 84 35 
17 +176 75 77 | 70 77 #73) 81 34 
75 72 74 #76 69 %75 73. 79 33 
73 «70 74 #74 #69 %@74 #72. «77 32 
71. 67 72 #73 68 73 71 /| 76 82! 31 
70 «66 71 #71 +67 +72 ‘70, 75 %78 > 30 
68 «65 70 74. 67 +%70 68, 72 75 = 29 
67 «63 68 70 66 69 68 | 70 72: 28 
6561 67 69 65 67 68 68 70 27 


22 25 56 50 52 49 53 55 31 33 10 
18 23 53 48 51 47 §2 53 28 30 9 
50 47 50 46 50 52 25 27 8 
46 44 48 44 49 50 23 24 7 
43 43 47 42 47 48 21 20 6 
39 41 45 40 45 46 18 18 5 
35 38 42 37 43 44 18 4 
31 36 40 34 40 41 17 3 
26 33 36 31 36 37 17 2 
21 28 31 26 31 32 16 1 
14 24 25 16 23 25 15 0 


2472 -300| 2772 | 1462 1310| 1462 592 718 | 2054 718) N 
20.42 22.09| 8.33 11.74 10.15| 1255 10.12 9.09 | 18.16 17.24) M 
427 451| 3.22| 730 735! 797 771 741 | 461 443| s 

















ACROSS CANADA 
MANITOBA 


The new Executive of PAM comprises: Past President, Mr. Kenneth Howard, 
Executive Director of the John Howard and Elizabeth Fry Society; President, 
Mr. Robert Scarth, Head of the Psychology Department, Winnipeg Child Guid- 
ance Clinic; Vice-President, Mr. John Clake, Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
United College; Secretary, Miss Doris Baker, Associate Professor, Faculty of 
Education, University of Manitoba; Treasurer, Mr. Ivan Balash, Psychologist, 
Winnipeg Psychopathic Hospital. Mr. L.1. Masson is the new Editor of the 
Manitoba Psychologist. 


Enrolments in psychology at the University are on the increase. Graduate 
students number 13, compared with 6 last year. Two senior courses (social and 
physiological) have almost doubled their enrolments over last year; the intro- 
ductory course roll is up thirty per cent. 


Dr. John Zubeck has been appointed to a three year membership on the 
Human Resources Research Advisory Committee of the Defence Research Board. 
He continues to serve on the Psychology Section of the National Research Council. 

_ Rosalind McKenzie, a graduate of Alberta, is with the Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults; another Albertan, Rose M. Woodhams will join the staff 
of that organization this month. 

Major Bruce Bolster, formerly Treasurer of PAM, has been posted to Edmon- 
ton as Command Personnel Officer of the Army’s Western Command. 


MARITIMES 


The new Executive of the MPA comprises: Honorary President, Professor 
F. Hilton Page; President, Dr. Florence Snodgrass; Vice-President, Mr. Russell 
Ewing; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. John Bishop. 

Committees of the MPA consist of Membership (Chairman, M. Mosher), 
Research (Dr. H. D. Beach), Teaching (Professor D. F. Campbell). 


Professor Hilton Page, Head of the Department of Psychology at Dalhousie, 
has been appointed Vice-President of the University of King’s College. 

Dr. Mary Laurence, last May, resigned her position as senior psychologist 
at the Victoria General Hospital and lecturer in the Department of Psychology 
at Dalhousie University, and is now engaged in research and teaching at the 
University of Toronto. 

Dr. James W. Clark has been appointed Assistant Professor of Psychology 
at Dalhousie University. 

Dr. B.K. Doane has been reappointed sessional lecturer in Physiological 
Psychology in the Department of Psychology at Dalhousie University. 

Dr. Kenneth Brookshire, formerly of the Psychology Department at the 
University of New Brunswick, has accepted a position at Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Penn. 

Dr. Allan Paivio, a graduate of McGill, formerly research assistant at Cornell 
University, has been appointed Assistant Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick. 

Dr. Alan M. Spires has returned from New York where he was on the staff 
of Roosevelt Hospital and also acted as Clinic Co-ordinator for the Menorah 
Geriatrics Guidance Clinic. Dr. Spires has assumed the duties of Senior Psy- 
chologist for the Mental Health Division of the New Brunswick Department of 
Health and Social Services. 

Mr. David Chambers, who has returned to N.B. after post-graduate study 
at McGill, is employed at the Provincial Hospital, Lancaster, as Research 
Assistant. 

Miss Roberta Selig is on the staff of the Provincial Hospital, Lancaster, 
following her return from McGill where she obtained her Master’s degree. 
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Dr. Hedley Way has joined the faculty of Acadia University. 

Mrs. Hugh Vincent has been appointed a Special Lecturer in Psychology 
in the faculty of Graduate Studies at Dalhousie University. 

Mr. Leonard Denton is Psychologist with the Cobequid Mental Health 
Centre in Truro, N.S. 

Mr. Ronald Backman has been appointed Psychologist at the Halifax Child 
Guidance Clinic. 

Miss Oonagh MacDonald has been appointed Lecturer in Psychology at 
St. Francis Xavier University. 

Mr. Lee Beach is pursuing further study toward the Ph.D. in psychology 
at McGill University. 

Mr. Gordon Pitz has been awarded a Graduate Fellowship at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn., where he is continuing his studies 
for the Ph.D. in psychology. 

Mr. Lin Jackson received a grant from the Canada Council to pursue post- 
graduate studies in psychology at the University of Utrecht. 

Mr. Carl Johnston is interning at the Lancaster D.V.A. Hospital. 

Miss Joan Oberholtzer has accepted the position of Psychologist at the 
Nova Scotia Rehabilitation Centre. 

Mr. Hugh Vincent has resigned his position as Senior Psychologist at the 
Camp Hill D.V.A. Hospital and has accepted a commission in the Navy. Lieut. 


Vincent is at present working in the Personnel Division under Lt. Comdr. Robert 
McNulty at H.M.C.S. “Stadacona”. 


A steering committee of New Brunswick psychologists has been set up to 
examine the possibility of forming a provincial association. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The Executive of the SPA comprises: Past President, Mr. Stanley Rands, 
Deputy Director of Psychiatric Services, Department of Public Health; President, 
Dr. John Nash, Chief Psychologist, University Hospital; Vice-President, Mr. 
Fred MacKinnon, Child Guidance Officer, Public School Board, Saskatoon; 
Secretary, Dr. Dan Sydiaha, Instructor, Department of Psychology, University 
of Saskatchewan; Treasurer, Father L. Kennedy, Assistant Professor of Phil. 
and Psych., St. Thomas More College, Saskatoon. Dr. Neil Agnew of University 
Hospital, Saskatoon is Editor of the Saskatchewan Psychologist. 


A draft of a Professional Act has been submitted to the Government by 
the solicitor for the SPA and, according to the last report received (Nov. 59), 
it probably will be considered during the 1960 Session of the Legislature. 


The Act proposes that the SPA, through its elected Council of five members, 
should control the registration of psychologists and, in consultation with the 
University of Saskatchewan, would prescribe the qualifications required for 
membership in the SPA, and registration as a psychologist. Only psychologists, 
who are qualified for registration, could be members of the SPA. Examinations 
and assessment of training would be the responsibility of the University in con- 
sultation with the SPA Council. 


After 1964, a doctoral degree, primarily psychological and approved by 
the University, plus examinations and three years or more of professional ex- 
perience, would be required for registration. At the passage of the Act all 
members of the Association would become registered psychologists. Between the 
passage of the Act and Dec. 1964, a doctoral degree with the above qualifications 
and three years of professional experience or a master’s degree, similarly 
qualified, and five years of professional experience would be required for regis- 
tration. 


One member has reported in a letter appearing in the November issue of 
the Saskatchewan Psychologist that he intends to propose the formation of a 
second organization to be called the Saskatchewan Psychological Society if the 
Legislature passes the Act (and thereby restricts membership in the SPA). He 
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also comments that the gradual raising of standards and the continued fraternal 
association of psychologists of varying qualifications are compatible aims and, 
in his opinion, it would have been possible to enjoy both conditions with only 
one organization 


The SPA‘’s Public Relations Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Kenneth Harrison, is planning a program which may include: a series of articles 
for release to the press on “Psychology in Everyday Life” and TV and Radio 
talks on the “Psychologist at Work”. 


ONTARIO 


Last year the Committee on Legislation helped the OPA Board develop a 
proposed legislative bill for certification. The Committee conducted a vote 
among members and a survey among non-member psychologists in Ontario. The 
Board interpreted the results of the vote to support legislative action and it took 
preliminary steps. There was a delay related to a request from the Department 
of Health for further clarification. The state of legislative action was explained 
at the Annual Meeting in February 1959. 

A motion was passed at the above Meeting which reads in part as follows: 
“Moved that the report of this Committee (on Legislation)... be received as an 
interim report and that the Committee now be instructed to explore the broad 
problem of social control.” The 1959 Board interpreted the vote on the motion 
to mean that it should, among other things, proceed with the legislative negotia- 
tions begun earlier. However, despite much correspondence and the provision 
of further information about psychology and psychologists in Ontario, the De- 
partment of Health has not convened its proposed meeting to clarify the issues 
involved. 

In the meantime, the Board appointed a new committee, called the Com- 
mittee on Professional Affairs, to implement the “social control” motion stated 
above. The Committee was asked to function in terms of two possibilities, namely, 

(1) that the Draft Bit will be reintroduced in the Legislature and that 
legislation affecting the certification of psychologists will be enacted and, 

(2) that the Draft Bill will not be reintroduced and that the Board of 
Directors will be committed to consideration of alternative methods of controlling 
professional practice in psychology. 

The first possibility would require the development of regulations for the 
bill and the alternative possibility would involve the development of other forms 
of control. Both seem to require a Code of Ethics. 

The Committee on Professional Affairs is working on its assignment under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. John Paul, and it is hoped that their report will be 
published before the forthcoming Annual Meeting. 


The 1960 Annual Meeting of the Ontario Psychological Association will be 
held at Assumption University of Windsor on February 5-6, 1960. For informa- 
tion, write to: Dr. B.R. Philip, Department of Psychology, Assumption Uni- 
versity of Windsor, Windsor, Ont. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Board of Directors of the BCPA comprises: Past President, Dr. W.G. 
Black; President, Professor E.S.W. Belyea; Vice-President, Mr. G. A. M. Bry- 
enton; Treasurer, Dr. Thelma T. Coulter; Recording Secretary, Dr. D.C.G. 
McKay: Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. B.G. Lipinski; Members-at-Large, Mtr. 
R. H. Downey, Dr. Wm. H. Gaddes and Mr. R.H. Speed. 

The new permanent address of the Association is P.O. Box 2583, General 
Post Office, Vancouver, B.C 





